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INSANE ASYLUMS IN THE WEST. 


[We have already alluded to a pamphlet on the proper provision for 
the insane, by Dr. E. Jarvis, of Kentucky. The following are his 
concluding remarks, in which he sums up whatever is most important 
to a well-constructed and well-managed insane asylum. ‘They will be 
read with interest by all who realize the importance of the subject.] 

From this examination we are led to the melancholy confession of 
the want of due provision for the comfort and the cure of the insane 
sufferers of the western country. In this broad and rich valley, from 
the lakes to the gulf of Mexico, from the Alleghanies to the Rocky 
Mountains, embracing a sane population of more than five millions, 
and a lunatic population of more than four thousand, with no defi- 
ciency of wealth, skill, or benevolence, we have but four asylums for 
the insane; and these could not contain a tithe of all who might be 
subjected to their influence, and not a fourth of those who could be 
benefited by them. ; | 

Even these hospitals, however excellent some of them may be, are 
intended primarily for the poor, and are therefore prepared and con- 
ducted in a style necessarily more economical than the richer classes 
would willingly pay for, or could enjoy with advantage. And our 
pauper lunatics are sufficiently numerous to exclude all others. To 
accommodate this unfortunate class, we ought to have public asylums 
in Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas and Mississippi. And _ besides 
these we want then another asylum in the West, one of more ele- 
gant accommodations than ought to be expected in any State institu- 
tion. The rich and the luxurious, the refined and the cultivated, are 
as liable to be bereft of their reason as their less fortunate brethren. 
There is a manifest propriety in providing for them in their sickness, 
buildings and comforts somewhat corresponding to what they enjoy in 
health. And we have no doubt, that an asylum of elegance and 
convenience, similar to the private institutions in the eastern States, 
if established near the great navigable thoroughfare of the western 
country, would soon be filled with patients, and do an. immense ser- 
vice to society, and save many valuable citizens from irretrievable loss. 

We want a hospital, in the West, to be planned and constructed, 
furnished and administered, according to the best ideas of the present 
age. From its very inception to its final operation nothing should be 
overlooked or spared, that could directly or indirectly bear upon the com- 
fort or the oven of the.insane. Such an asylum shoyld be situated near 
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102 Insane Asylums in the West. ; 
to the great thoroughfare of the West, near to the Ohio or the Missis- 
‘sippi river, for the convenient access of patients. ‘The situation 
chosen should be healthy. Jt should possess the advantage of a dry 
cultivated soil, and an ample supply of water; it should be so far in 
the country as to have an unpolluted atmosphere, a retired and peace- 
ful neighborhood, and yet be so near a town as to enjoy all the 
comforts and privileges, and intercourse, which can only be obtained 
in large communities.” Their daily wants can be better supplied, and 
the objects of interest can be much more easily and readily varied in the 
vicinity of a good market-town, than in the midst of a sparse population. 
_. The location should not be a dead, flat surface, nor in the midst 
of tame scenery. But “if the buildings be placed on the summit 
or the slope of a rising ground, the advantages are incalculable.” 
To some the beauty of wood and water, hill and dale, convey 
grateful impressions.” ‘To all a succession of new, and varied, and 
healthy impressions must be imparted.’”” ‘There should be a large farm 
connected with the establishment, for cultivation, walks, and other means 
of exercise, and also for the convenient distribution of the buildings. 
That acute observer of the means and arrangements of various institu- 
tions for the treatment of insanity, and their effects upon this disease 
—Louis Dwight, the Secretary of the Prison Discipline Society—says, 
there ought to be an acre of ground to a patient. Even twice this 
quantity would not be too much. For such an asylum as we pro- 
pores which would accommodate one hundred and fifty patients, three 

undred acres would be useful for the purposes of agricultural Jabor, 
‘and other exercises, and for the location of the houses, shops, &c., ne- 
-cessary for the establishment. | 

The architectural arrangement and distribution of the buildings is 
of consequence both for the classification and for the facility of man- 
agement of the patients. The usual, approved plan of the American 


asylums includes large centre buildings, and wings running from this 


to the right and left, and backward, proportioned to the wants of the 
institution. All the offices, dormitories and other apartments are under 
one roof. The asylum at Columbus, Ohio, one of the latest and best, 
is built upon this plan, and is copied ffom the excellent institution at 
Worcester, Mass. 

Esquirol prefers separate and low buildings. He says, that after 
having devoted ten years to reflection upon this subject; having per- 
sonally examined all the French asylums, and the plans of many in 
other countries, and watched the effect of the one under his care, and 
the Salpetriere, he has come to the conclusion that a lunatic asylum 
‘should not be in a city. But it should be on extensive grounds with 
an eastern exposure. The land should not be wet, yet well supplied 
with water. He prefers that there should be a centre building of one 
story, for the officers and their families. ‘This should include the medi- 
cal and receiving rooms, and apartments for sitting, eating, sleeping, 
&c. On the one side of this centre building, and running backward 
from it in a perpendicular direction, should be placed the houses for the 
patients. ‘These should be separate structures, ‘and sufficiently nume- 
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rous for the classification of the patients according to the various kinds 
and periods of their malady. The maniacs which are furious, and 
those which are not mischievous; the melancholics who are noisy, 
and the quiet; the fatuitous, and the filthy; the epileptics, and those 
with other diseases, and the convalescent—these several classes should 


each have distinct habitations, entirely separated from each other. These 


dwellings should be of various styles of architecture, for monotony is 
wearisome to the lunatic as well as to the sane, and variety in this 
matter is one means of occupying the attention of the insane. They 
should be of only one story, for the greater convenience of watching 


and serving the patients, and to prevent the danger of accidents incident 


to upper rooms and stairways, and for the readier access of the in- 
mates to the yard. ‘These houses should be built each with an in- 
terior quadrangular court, and include the sleeping-rooms, and the 
common parlors, eating-rooms, halls, offices, baths, bor their respective 
classes of occupants. ‘These houses will of course be built of material 
and in manner suited to the patients that will occupy them. The 
violent will need strong rooms ; the filthy will require paved floors; the 
suicidal will require padded walls, and # convalescent will enjoy light 
and genteel parlors as men in health. 

Browne says, “ Modern establishments, instead of presenting an in- 
terminable succession of wards and corridors under one roof, generally 
consist of a number of separate houses, in which the patients are dis- 
tributed according to their dispositions and the features and stage of 
their disease.” 

Dr. Allen, the proprietor and manager of a private asylum at High 
Beach, Norfolkshire, England, AN would have not only two es- 
tablishments, but these sufficiently separated so as to prevent annoy- 
ance; and not only this separation, but I would have one to consist 
of a male and female part, sufficiently separated from each other. 
This arrangement I have at my own establishments, which consist of 


-Fair-Mead House, and Leopard’s Hill Lodge, for males, and Springfield 


for females, with appendages and separate cottages. With two estab- 
lishments, we can adopt a better and more complete classification.” 


_And in all cases the habitations for “the noisy should be placed at 


a distance from the quiet patients, so as not to disturb them by their 


Noise.” 


A plan of a very convenient asylum was devised by Dr. Lee, and 


published in the Prison Discipline Society’s Reports for 1837. This 


consists of a centre building and many short lateral wings—all paral- 


lel with the front, but each retreating so far as to allow its central 


passage way to open at each end into the open air. 

To build such an asylum, with habitations, separated, isolated, and 
multiplied according to the kinds and stages of insanity in one hun- 
dred and fifty lunatics, would require at least three hundred acres of land. 
But this is not all. “A hospital building is but one item necessary 
for the successful management of the insane. In every possible case 
they should be employed. Riding, amusements, gree walks, and 

should be amply 
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provided. But labor is the very best employment, and the only one 
that can be long continued without satiety. Provide fields, gardens 
and workshops for labor, and a chapel fom religious worship on the 
Sabbath, and you will show to the insane what you consider them 


capable of doing and enjoying; and they, in return, will show by their 


industry, sobriety, and self-control, that they properly appreciate your 
confidence, and are grateful for your efforts to promote their happi- 
ness.” What these other means of occupation, labor and amusement 
‘are, we have described in our account of the best hospitals, in this 
and the preceding article on this subject. A chapel, and means for 
religious exercises, are now found to be among the most important 


‘influences for the restoration of the reason. In no condition does the 
human mind approach its highest perfection so nearly as when in the 


act of worship of the Father of all Light and Truth. 

Having provided liberally and faithfully the material of the asylum, 
it next behoves us to inquire—who should administer these and man- 
age the insane? We have before spoken of the character of the offi- 
cers and attendants as they are found in the most successful instita- 
tions in our country. In those, they are men and women of the 
healthiest minds, and of the highest mental and moral discipline, and 
so numerous that one can give his whole attention to four or five pa- 
tients, and if the case requires it, he may devote himself exclusively 
to one; for the grand secret, in the cure of insanity, is the power 
of sanity over it—the influence of the correct mind and heart over 


the disordered. 


First, the asylum must have a physician for its superintendent, who 
shall give his entire and undivided attention and companionship to 


the patients. This is indispensable. Browne says—“ The opinion 


was, and perhaps still is, prevalent, that if a building of suitable di- 
mensions and security were provided, and if medical advisers occa- 
sionally saw the inmates, all was done for the insane that could be 
expected or that could be useful. Every day’s experience shows, that 
these provisions are utterly inadequate to the end proposed—if that 
end be recovery, and not the confinement of the insane.” But there 
must bea physician ever present, and he well qualified for his station. 


’ He must be a man of skill, self-devotion and industry. He should 


be firm and courageous, yet of placid temper, and the gentlest man- 
ners. He must have a quick apprehension to discern the disposition 
and disorder of his patients, and tact to manage them. He must be 
benevolent towards man, and ‘have a strong love for the particular 
branch of the profession which he assumes. “ The basis of such a cha- 
racter must be dispositions truly Christian,” and “ there must exist a be- 


nevolent kindness, which shall be so deep and expansive, as not 


merely to feel sympathy for the lunatic because he is an alien to his 
kind, because he is visited with the heaviest and hardest affliction 
which humanity can bear and live, but feel an interest in those un- 
real, artificial, and self-created miseries, with which the distracted spirit 
is oppressed. And this kindness will be as solicitous to alleviate 
suffering, where it is absurd, and the result of violence and perversity 
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of temper, as where it flows from misfortune. ‘There must be a be- 
nevolence which will be prepared to make the ‘lunatic a companion 
and a friend.” The physician must associate with him on terms of 
reciprocal confidence, and mutual forbearance, of fellow feeling and 
rational counsel. He must forget that an awful but not an impassable 
gulf of obliterated requirements, numbed or lethargic emotions, aad 
darkened reason, separates him from the maniac, but regard only the 
faculties they yet have in common, and make these the ground-work 
of their intercourse. ‘There must be that benevolence which will 
imitate the mercy of Him, who in curing the broken and bewildered 
spirit of the demono-maniac, ‘took him by the hand and lifted him 
up. But this gentleness must be controlled. The merely benevo- 
lent physician can never be a good practitioner.” Such a one may 
be too indulgent, and while he is yielding to the tender impulses of 
his heart, and gratifying the temporary and capricious wants of his 
patients, he may be indulging vicious propensities, and encouraging 
and feeding those very delusions that are the cause of the derange- 
ment. ‘There must be mingled with this sentiment of benevolence 
that highly refined sense of duty, and that keen perception of right, 
which guides even kindness and affection in their ministrations, and 
which holds the balance as scrupulously in deciding on the moral rights 
of lunatics, as in determining the civil rights of our fellow citizens.” 
The curator of the insane must have ‘that moral and physical cou- 
rage and firmness, which confer calmness and decision in the midst 
of danger and in dealing with the most furious and unlistening mad- 
ness, and which imbues the whole character with a controlling influ- 
ence, that, with mercy and justice, governs the turbulent, while it ap- 
pears to guide them; and commands the most wild and ferocious, by 
the sternness, and, at the same time, by the serenity of its orders, 
showing neither timidity nor anger.’ The intellectual qualifications. for 
such a trust are high and varied. They must comprehend a: fami- 
liarity with the true and practical philosophy of the human mind, in 
order that its diseases may be understood and controlled, and a gene- 
ral acquaintance with the usages and workings of society ; with the 
habits, pursuits, opinions and prejudices of different classes; with lite- 
rature and science, so far as they contribute to the instruction, amuse- 
ment or happiness of these classes; with everything, in short, that can 
be rendered influential in what may be called adult education, in the 
management or modification of character, in order that as great a 
number of moral means of cure, of restraining, persuading, and ‘en- 
gaging the darkened and disordered mind, may be created as pos 

And finally, there must be as liberal a professional education as lon 
study and observation can accomplish;” so:as to readily understan 
the causes of insanity, and the influence of the physiological state of the 
animal system over its duration or intensity, and the power of medi- 
cine, and of other moral and physical agents over either of these. 
“Such a physician is not a mere drug exhibiter,’ but he is a man of 
high principle and benevolence—of philosophy and practical” wisdom. 
To such a man ought the whole establishment to be submitted for his 
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care and faithful administration. This is the case with almost all the 
American, English, Prussian, Austrian, and many French Asylums, and 
is found to be best for the management of the insane. 

Lastly, comes the provision of suitable stewards, officers, attendants, 
nurses and servants. ‘These should have all the moral qualifications, and 
many of the mental accomplishments, which we deem necessary for the 
superintending physician. ‘This must, in no case, be overlooked, through- 
out the whole corps of attendants. From the head, to the lowest cook, 
sound minds, correct morals and gentle manners must prevail, and if 
possible, all of these should be trained to their employment before being 
entirely trusted with the care or service of the insane. Ne 

With such provisions of lands, buildings, and other materials—with 
such officers and assistants—with religious service, and light and laborious 
occupation of mind and body—a hospital might be of immense utility in 
this Valley. And surely there is, within this wide reach of territory, and 
among these five millions of inhabitants, intelligence enough to appreciate 
such an institution, benevolence enough to desire it, and wealth sufficient 
to create it and put it into successful operation. 


SURGEON-GENERAL’S REPORT. 


He following extract from a Report of the Surgeon-general of the 
. S. Army to the Secretary of War, dated Nov. 10, 1840, which has 
been rad sent to us, has not, it is believed, been before published 
entire. 
The number of cases of indisposition which have been under treat- 
ment by the medical officers of the army, and private physicians em- 
: ployed in the service of the United States, during the twelve months be- 
tween the 30th of September, 1839, and the Ist of October, 1840, was 
29,076 ; 28,167 of which occurred within the past year, 909 being 
| cases that remained of the preceding year. 
| Of the whole number of persons reported sick, 27,514 have been re- 
. stored to duty, 215 have been discharged the service, 33 have deserted, 
and 254 have died ; leaving, on the 30th of September, 1840, 1,060 still 
on the sick re 
From the monthly returns and other reports, the mean strength of the 
| army for the last year is estimated at 10,116, and as the number re- 
} ported sick during the year was 29,076, and the aggregate of deaths was 
| 


254, it will appear that the proportion of cases of indisposition to the 
number of men in service was as 1 to 2 8-10, or 280 per cent.; the ra- 
tio of deaths to the number of men, 1 to 39 7-8, or 24 per cent. ; and 
the proportion of deaths to the number of cases treated, as 1 to 1144, or 
a fraction less than 1 per cent. | 

Upon comparing the sick reports from the different sections of country, 
we find that the greatest number of cases of indisposition, and the greatest 
amount of mortality, have, as heretofore, occurred among the troops serv- 
ing at the southwestern posts; while the least amount of sickness and 
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the smallest number of deaths, comparatively, have occurred at the mili- 
tary posts of the northwestern sections of our country. mn . 

Of the posts occupied by troops during the last year, Forts Gibson and 
Wayne, on the southwestern ; Forts Crawford and Detroit, on the north- 
western; and Poinsett Barracks and Madison Barracks, on the northern 
frontier, were the most unhealthy in their respective sections of country. 
Hancock Barracks, in Maine (the only eastern post occupied by a large 
body of troops), is always healthy. And the army in Florida has, during 
the last year, comparatively speaking, suffered less from disease, and lost 
fewer men by natural causes, than the troops on the southwestern sta- 
tions, or those located at Detroit, Poinsett Barracks, and Madison 
Barracks. 

The unusual amount of sickness and of mortality at, Madison Bar- 
racks, Poinsett Barracks, and at Detroit, may be attributed, in a measure, 
to the location of the troops within, or in the immediate vicinage of, 
Sackett’s Harbor, Buffalo and Detroit. ‘Troops are always more sickly, 
and their diseases generally more malignant, when brought into tempta- 
tion, and placed within the reach of ‘the dissipation of atown, 

Of all the military posts, however, which have been occupied by, 
troops for several years past, Forts Gibson and Wayne, in the State of 
Arkansas, are decidedly the most sickly. 

Fort Gibson, in particular, is an exceedingly unhealthy position ; it has 
not only given a greater number of deaths, but, | believe, has invalided 
more men, for the last ten years, than any other military station in the 
United States. This post is situated in the immediate vicinity, and on the 
northwestern side of the rivers Arkansas, Verdigris and Neosho; and as 
the prevailing winds during the summer season come from the south and 
southwest, it is to leeward, and consequently on the wrong side of those 
rivers, and an immense tract of low land, intersected with lakes, lagoons, 
&c., near the confluence of the streams. aa : 

Comfortable quarters and good police, as a general rule, contribute 
greatly to the preservation of health in the army. Here, however, the 
best accommodations and the soundest discipline can avail but little in 
maintaining the health of the troops; it is manifestly an improper posi- 
tion (the decision of a late board of officers to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing); and should be abandoned, if a better spot can be found within 
twenty miles around, before the permanent barracks are erected. While 
the Government, on the one hand, can, in times of difficulty and of peril 
to the country, rightfully exact of the officer and the private all that man 
can accomplish, the soldier, on the other hand, has a right to expect from 
the Government, in time of peace and of rest, protection, as far as it is 
compatible with the nature of the service, against the invisible enemy— 
that most destructive foe to all armies, malarial disease. = | 

A healthy position (or the less sickly point in an unfriendly clime) is 
worth more to a military body than a dozen physicians. ‘Troops, to be 
efficient, must be kept healthy, One. hundred men in good health, and 
sound in spirits, are better than a thousand dispirited, dissatisfied invalids, 
either to give chase or battle to the Indians. 

In connection with this subject, I beg leave to give here a transcript of 
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my report on a former occasion, touching the matter of our frontier line’ 

defence, &c. 

If the troops must be located on the north side of the Arkansas, and 
near their present position, the best place is on a ridge of ground called 
Menard Mountain, from four to six miles from Grand river, and about the 
same distance from the Arkansas, and on the road leading to Fort Smith. 
A more desirable position, however, I think may be found on the south 
side of the Arkansas, at Frozen rock, two or three miles below the 
mouth of the Neosho, and perhaps another ten or twelve miles lower 
down on the Arkansas river. 

‘In looking for a place for a military station on our inland frontier, the 
same rules cannot be properly adopted that would govern us in locating 
troops on the Atlantic, or other sections of country exposed to foreign 
invasion or the assaults of a civilized enemy. In selecting a site for a 
military station within the reach of a civilized enemy, the first object in 
view should be military position—that is, the capabilities of the place 
for defence, while it would control a pass through the mountains or other 
direct line of march, or command the entrance into a river, bay, &c. In 
locating troops in the interior of the country, however, where our busi- 
ness is not to control the navigation of the rivers, or the passes up and 
down the country, but to watch the Indians, and be ready to protect the 
frontier settlers, the first object to be considered is the healthfulness of the 
position ; the second may be facilities of transportation ; and the last, 
military position, or the defensibilities of the place. Any location im- 
mediately on or near the general line of defence will be in posi- 
tion to protect the frontier settlements; and the place may be easily 
made defensible against the Indians, whether in a prairie, in the pine 
woods, or in a cane-brake and marsh on the bank of ariver. As, then, 
it is known, from dire experience, that almost every site in the south and 
southwestern country, immediately in the vicinity of water courses and 
marshes, is unhealthy, we are free to say that the troops employed in that 
country should not be located on the leeward side of rivers and marshes, 
or immediately in the vicinity of either side of the marsh and low lands.” 

This business of establishing an inland chain of defences is a matter 
of importance to the nation; the country along the trace should be 
thoroughly explored, and the sites understandingly selected, before com- 
mencing the cordon of posts ; otherwise, we shall go on to commit blunder 
upon blunder, and erect permanent forts and costly barracks at places 
which may ere long have to be, in obedience to the calls of humanity, 
abandoned by the troops. 

In obedience to the law of Congress, and in accordance with the 
regulations of the Department, three medical officers, to whom letters of 
appointment as surgeons had been issued in advance, and three assistant 
surgeons of five years’ standing, were ordered to present themselves for 
examination before a medical board, which had convened for the purpose 
at Fort Brooks, Florida, in November of last year. These officers have 
ing been, after a thorough examination into their professional attainments, 
moral habits, and physical qualities, approved by the board, the first three 
were sustained in their advanced pceitlot, and the last three rendered le- 
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gally qualified for promotion. Before this board, a eandidate for the ap- 
pointment of assistant surgeon was also examined; and, having been 
found qualified for the station, he was immediatcly appointed to Gil a va- 
cancy im the Department. | | a 

A large number of applications for appomtment to the medical staff 
having been subsequently received, a medical board was assembled in 
May last, at Philadelphia, for the examination of the candidates. Of 
forty persons who were invited to appear before the board, twenty de- 
clined or failed to present themselves for examination, one was over the 
age prescribed by the regulations, and nineteen were examined ; and of 
these last, nine were approved and reported for appointment. Upon an 
examination before this board, also, an assistant surgeon was found to be, 
with other qualities, a proficient in all the branches of medical science, 
and was accordingly assed for promotion. 

On this oecasion, as will be perceived, the number of well-qualified 
candidates who presented themselves for admission into the medical staff 
of the army was relatively greater than hitherto—a result the more grati- 
fying, as it assures us of the salutary influence of our system of exami- 
nations upon the aspirants to office; while it leads to the belief that, 
hereafter, a full proportion of the élite of the profession will always be 
found ready to give themselves up to their country’s service. | 

The officers of the medical department have, as usual, participated 
largely in the toils and the dangers of the field. ‘They have shared with 
their brethren in arms any privation and hardship incident to a conflict 
with a savage enemy, and many of them have suffered greatly in health ; 
yet they have, vety generally, unflinchingly maintained their position on 
the theatre of war. 

The Army Meteorological Register, adverted to in my last annual re- 
port, has been already printed, and copies of it will be immediately fur- 
nished to the medical officers of the army, and others who feel an in- 
terest in the subject and desire to read the work. The Vital Statistics 
of the Army are yet in the press, but will, in a short time, be also ready 
for distribution. 

The medical board appointed, under your instructions, to inquire into 
the relative advantages of Pittsburg and Wheeling, and of the interme- 
diate ground, as the site for a marine hospital on the Upper Ohio, entered 
upon the duties assigned them in July, during the low stage of water in 
the river (the most favorable period for a reconnoissance of the country), 
and, having fulfilled all the objects of their mission by the 7th of Septem- 
ber, closed their proceedings, and made their final, report in the case, 

In the course of their examinations, the board searched after facts and 
information from every practicable source, and thoroughly investigated 
every circumstance any wise connected with the subject of inquiry, and 
have eventually accumulated a mass of testimony which cannot fail to 
elucidate every doubtful point or matter of controversy. ‘The ground hav- 
ing been now thrice gone over, and every circumstance of doubt and of 
difficulty three times discussed, the arguments may be considered as ex- 
hausted, and the matter at issue in readiness for a final decision. And as 
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the Commission which has collected and condensed the facts and prepared 
the statement of the case, and the Executive who has to act in the pre- 
mises, can have no feeling other than for the good of those for whom the 
bounty of Government was specially intended, and no object in view 
other than to carry out the beneficent designs of Congress, it is to be 
hoped that the determination, whatever it sand be, will meet the cheerful 
acquiescence of all concerned. 
All is submitted. (Signed) 
Tuo. Lawson, Surgeon-general 


OBSERVATIONS ON TRAUMATIC TETANUS. 


BY JAMES B. THOMPSON, ALB., M. D. 


Ir is a peculiarity i in this disease, well worthy of notice, in a practical 
point of view, that it does not present itself at the early inflammatory, 
suppurative, or sloughing stages of a wound or injury, but more frequently. 
at a very remote period, when the part injured may have healed over, 
and when the surgeon may have considered his patient as convalescent— 
or if an hospital patient, may be about to discharge him or her. In, illus. 
tration of this peculiarity in tetanus, I may be permitted to add the fol 
Jowing case. 

_A young man, about 19 years of age, of nervous temperament, but 
otherwise of good general health, received, while in the act of grooming 
a horse, a kick in the left knee; the cork of the shoe laid open the 
capsule of the knee-joint, and lacerated the integuinents, Severe in- 
flammatory symptoms supervened, but by active antiphlogistic remedies, 
and attention to the general constitution, these acute symptoms were 
subdued, and the wound was healed over in about the fifth week, when 
it was thought desirable to recommend the patient to go into the country 
for the benefit of his general health. But just the day but one previous 
to his intended departure, he complained of being unwell, and rather 
restless for the few nights before. He now complained. of stiffness in 
the neck, and from this period all the symptoms of traumatic tetanus. be- 
gan to present themselves. He got anodynes: with morphia at night. I 
prefer the muriate of morphia in these cases. Mercury was used b 
friction, along the spine, the inside of the thighs, and in the axilla, a 
small and frequently-repeated doses of calomel with opium, to prevent. its 
passing off by the bowels, besides its own sedative effect: camphor mix- 
ture, with the aromatic spirits of ammonia, occasionally. This. treat- 
ment was pursued for some ten or twelve days, when the tetanic ten- 
dency seemed gradually to disappear. . The patient was discharged quite - 
convalescent in about a week after all medicines had ceased to be given. 
‘He did not seem to suffer any. inconvenience. from the active treatment 
pursued, as some surgeons seein to suppose such patients always do. 

- The period at which this affection generally presents itself, varies from 
a few days to ten, fifleen and twenty-one days, and from four to six 
weeks, or even to remoter periods. However, 1 am disposed to look 
rather favorably on a case going beyond the third week: at least I am 
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inclined to think that the remoter the period the more mild and modified 
will be the attack—indeed rarely fatal, if actively treated, at first... 
As to the causes of this disease, there are a great variety, and some are 
of a very trivial character. It has been known to occur in a negro from 
the lash of a whip. Pieces of glass, wood, nails, pins, &c., sticking in the 
hands or soles of the feet, or under the finger or toe nails, have produced 
this affection. The more aggravated exciting causes are, vicissitudes of 
temperature, injuries or lacerations of nervous or tendinous structures, 
punctured wounds, irritating substances in the stomach and intestinal 
canal. 7 
] have seen tetanus in a modified form in a lunatic, proving that affec- 
tions of the mind predispose to this disease. I have also seen. it in per- 
sons where the autopsies proved that abnormal depositions, or growths of 
a bony or cartilaginous structure, gave rise to this affection, particularly 
when these foreign bodies (if 1 may be allowed to call them so), by their 
presence and consequent pressure on the brain and spinal marrow, ope- 
rated; no doubt, as a proximate cause in the production of the modified. 
tetanic symptoms which exhibited themselves during the life-time of these 
patients. As to the mode of treatment, it no doubt must vary accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the case, and the previous history of the pa- 
tient. It is advisable to remove as early as possible the obvious exciting 
cause ; next to this, I believe that the treatment pursued in the precedi 
case will be found to be the most generally resorted to, and from what 
have seen or read has been found to have been the most successful. To- 
bacco enemata are recommended, and may no doubt be found useful ; 
but as for the cold bath, or douche, I have seen it prejudicial, and it is 
always unpleasant to the patient. | ped 
Our object should be to allay the generally-excited state of the brain 
and nervous system; and in carrying this view into effect, we must often 
commence by exciting, as it were, a new and powerful action, as if to 
supersede the primary or diseased one. ‘This is, 1 apprehend, the view 
with which mercury, tobacco, musk, camphor and opium, with other ac- 
tive antispasmodics, are so generally recommended. In cases of punc- 
tured wounds producing this disease, it is desirable to dilate freely the 
original injury or puncture ; and in cases.arising from any local irritation, 
no time should be lost in severing the communication with the brain and 
part engaged, as if to arrest the progress of this disease. ie 
As to the use of stimulating or antispasmodic liniments or applications, 
I have never seen, even in extensive hospital practice, in civil or milita 
departments, any beneficial results; I would rather be inclined to look 
upon them as worse than useless: for while the surgeon may be getting 
these ready for use, he might in my mind be much better employed in 
attending to more salutary and sure remedies, and to what are known to 
be attended with much more efficacious and successful results, to persons 
who have suffered from, and had been the subjects of tetanus in any form. 
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BOSTON, MARCH 24, 1842. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF MEDICINE.* 


As might have been expected, the medical press has bestowed the warm- 
est praise on the labors of Dr. Billing. His forte consists in explaining 
the rationale of the action of medicine, and he has cultivated this spot in 
the domain of medical philosophy very successfully, since all agree that 
he is an instructive writer, and one who eminently enlarges our sphere of 
thought. With some, his analytical mode of reasoning will certainly 
shake their confidence in many articles of the materia medica, and in 
pharmaceutical compounds which have heretofore been regarded in the 
aspect of indispensable instruments in the hands of the practitioner. 
Thus, in reference to Dover’s powder, that old, but highly-prized combi- 
nation of good things, we are taught by Dr. B. that it is no great affair 
after all—for it acts “as a simple narcotic.” It must be a rare case in 
which “a narcotic, neither sedative nor stimulant, is required ”—and such 
acase is precisely where Dover’s powders come into play—that is, no 
play at all; for if there are neither sedative nor stimulant effects produced, 
there must be a perfect inertia. 

To pass over some incongruities in the work, for we cannot otherwise 
regard them, there are multiplied evidences of extensive research into the 
mysteries of medicine, that make many crooked paths straight. Dr. 
Billing’s mechanical explanation of the specific action of narcotics, will 
have admirers amongst a people who have a large development of the or- 
gan of constructiveness. The following refers to a condition of the limbs 
which every one has experienced, but which few understand :—“ If,” 
says the author, “ the arm be laid across the back of a chair, or be other- 
wise compressed in one place, the hand becomes what is called asleep, 
from pressure on the nerves; sensation and voluntary action are lost; 
or if not quite lost, much diminished ; pins and needles—a pricking sen- 
sation—being felt. The sensation of a limb being asleep, arises from the 
pressure interrupting the conducting power of the nerves, by pushing the 
medullary matter out of a part of them. If the medullary matter be but 
slightly separated, the nervous influence is passed like the sparks of elec- 
tricity, causing the pricking ; but if the gap or space be too great, no sen- 
sation whatever is transmitted. If the arm be rubbed so as to press back 
the medullary matter, the pins and needles are felt as it begins to meet.” 

Take it all in all, the First Principles of Medicine is a book worth 
having. Its power consists in presenting old objects of familiar aspect, in 
new positions, and in quickening the mind in searching for medical truth. 


Dr. Beil’s Report.—The vigilant Superintendent of the McLean Asy- 
lum for the Insane, located at Charlestown, Mass., has been fortunate in 
his administration, in giving universal satisfaction, which is no easy 


* First Principles of Medicine. By Archibald Billing, M.D., &c. é&c. First American, from the fourth 
London edition, revised and improved. Philadelphia®’ Lea & Blanchard. pp. 904. 1842. 
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matter in this democratic section of terra firma, where many a man 
shows his independence ona little scale, by finding fault with his betters. 
Dr. Bell, in his recent report to the Trustees of the Massachusetts Gene- 
ral Hospital, strikes out into open sea in the announcement of his own 
individual opinions. It is impossible to read his paper and not come to 
the conclusion that some of the craft who take care of lunatics, have 
ascertained the fact that tricks can be practised in all trades. His re- 
port is distinctly characterized by boldness of thought, and a kind of 
originality in the mode of relating what he knows upon the subject of 
insanity, that raises him in our estimation. He has learned by experi- 
ence that great things are not always done by main strength, nor is he 
so stupid as to grasp a splinter with the iron jaws of an anchor-monger’s 
vice. We could say more than might be prudent, commendatory of this 
annual report, because it is so much superior to sing-song tabular items 
that not one in a hundred cares to read. Statistics are good and necessary, 
but they should be in their appropriate place. We have no room for 
extracts this week. . 


Columbia College.—By the appended list of graduates, which has 
been sent us for publication, it will be seen that the medical school at 
Washington is exceedingly flourishing. The policy of the institution is 
to make good surgeons and physicians; the faculty were never ambitious 
to make a great show on a catalogue. The character and high poe 
sional attainments of the professors are known over the whole United 
States, It is worth the special notice of those about commencing their 
medical studies, to look particularly into the advantages accruing from 
matriculating at the city of Washington. 

The following young gentlemen received the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine at the commencement held atthe Medical Hall of the Columbian 
College, Washington City, March 2d, 1842:—Joseph I. Durall, Mary- 
land, thesis on Inflammation; I. Allen Tibbets, New Hampshire, on 
Menstruation ; Norton Quincy Tirrell, Massachusetts, on Remedial Uses 
yj External Irritants; Granville S. Farquhar, Maryland, on Bilious 

ever; John Alfred Shade, Pennsylvania. on Miasmata; James N. 
Banks, New York, on Menstruation; W.H. Willis, Massachusetts, on 
Chemistry ; Charles T. Desbrow, New York, on Cathartics ; John Reed, 
Maryland, on Intermittent Fever ; 1. F. 1. McClery, District of Columbia, 
on: Fever ; Thomas Mattingly, do., on Apoplery ; Warren Parsons, New 
Hampshire, on Cynanche Trachealis ; George F. Pitts, Kentucky, on Mer- 
cury; Johnson Eliot, District of Columbia, on Humoral Pathology ; 
Wilfred A. Manning, do., on the Modus Operandi of Poisons ; Jacob 
Brown Gardiner, do., on Opium; Rufus Baker, Maine, on Chronic Gas- 
tritis; Charles Whipple, Vermont, on Chemistry; James H. Causten, 
District of Columbia, on Pneumonia; Johnson Clark, New Hampshire, 
on Diaphoretics. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York.—In acknowledging the 
receipt of a Catalogue, it would be ungenerous not to express just what 
we feel in regard to this old Institution, viz., that it has a character which 
commands the respect of those who have not become so radical as to 
look with an air of contempt upon anything and everything that differs 
from their own narrow standard of excellence. Twenty-five degrees were 
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conferred at the late commencement—an efficient corps, who will herald 
the fame of the College wherever they go. Students are the best of all 
advertisements, provided they have been well taught. When the faculty 
get accustomed to the harness, they will accomplish all that the Regents 
or the public require of them. ( 


Willoughby University.—A catalogue and circular of the medical 
department of this University is lying upon the table. There was a fine 
class assembled in November, who have doubtless been well instructed. 
In 1840 and 41, seven gentlemen received the degree of Doctor in Medi- 
cine. Drs. Bela B. Clark, Medina; N. 4. Mantor, Lorain; B. L. Plymp- 
ton, Lake; and M. C. Saunders, of Huron County, received the honorary 
degree of Doctor. The Willoughby is a flourishing school of medicine. 


Physiological Temperance Society.—In Kentucky, whatever is undes- 
taken by the faculty is generally well done. At the Louisville Medical 
Institute, a society, with the above name, was organized in December 
last, which, as a society, is as popular as are the members who took an 
active lead in its deliberations. Dr. Drake commenced on the Ist of 
January with a lecture on the objects of the society—which, according to 
the 3d article of the constitution, are “the suppression of intemperance, 
the correction of its effects,” &c. We can remember when it was some- 
times said of a practitioner—*“ he is an excellent doctor if called when 
sober.” The reproach of intemperance can no longer be laid to the door 
of physicians. They are everywhere the efficient instruments ‘in the 
great moral revolution now going on. Daniel Drake, M.D. is President, 
and Thomas Bohannan, M.D., Recording and Corresponding Secretary, of 
this society. 


Mortality in Lowell.—By the politeness of Nathan Allen, M.D., we 
have been put in possession of the official “statement of deaths, with the 
diseases and ages, in the city of Lowell, during the year 1841.” The 
total number of deaths was 450—the population in | 1840, being 
20,981. It occurs to us to remark in this place, that. Dr. Allen, whose 
-paime is coupled with the foregoing statement, was formerly a resident of 
Philadelphia, and the acceptable and indefatigable editor of the Phreno- 
logical Journal, which was conducted, while under his management, with 
extraordinary ability. Within a few months he has removed to Lowell, 
where he proposes to establish himself in practice. To an excellent mind, 
disciplined by extensive reading and reflection, Dr. Allen unites kindness 
of manner, urbanity and a conscientious regard to the rights of others, 
which must contribute greatly to his. advancement in public estimation in 
the city of Lowell, whose inhabitants know how to appreciate merit and 
reward industry.. The physicians in Lowell, who have possession of the 
ground, will never regret the acquisition to their number of one whose 
whole life, thus far, is worthy of imitation. | 


_ Vermont Medical College.—A Medical and Surgical Clinique has been 
-established by the Faculty of the College for all cases of disease, not only 
-surgical but medical. Patients presenting themselves before the class re- 
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ceive advice and treatment, and in surgical cases, operations, when re- 
quired, are performed without charge.. The prospect of the school, it is 
said, was never more flattering than at this time. ‘There are now some- 
thing over sixty in the present class, attending lectures, while others are 
arriving almost daily. 


Medical Miscellany.—The Baltimore Guardian of Health has reached 
the sixth No., and increases in interest and character.—Accounts are 
brought of more sickness amongst the troops in China. European con- 
stitutions seem to fail under the atmospheric changes of Chusan.—The 
Thomsonians have now the benefit of law in Michigan, in the collection 
of debts, and to all intents and purposes, by a recent act of the Legislature, 
are as much protected, and respected too, as the first surgeons in America. 
—Fifty-one gentlemen received the degree of M.D. at the University of 
New York. the other day.—Drs. W. P. C. Barton, J. A. Kearney, Thomas 
Dillard, W. S. W. Ruschenberger, and Waters Smith, will compose the 
naval board of examining surgeons, to assemble at Philadelphia on the 
4th of April next.—Mr. George Tiemann, 63 Chatham street, New. York, 
manufactures surgical instruments admirably. We have just procured 
from his establishment an apparatus for injecting the lymphatics with mer- 
cury, thatis exceedingly admired for its beauty of workmanship, and deli- 
cacy of the tubes—the orifices of which are not much larger than the 
bore of the proboscis of a house-fly.—A new paper, to be called the Mag- 
net, is about making its advent in New York, to be edited by the Rev. Le 
Roy Sunderland, devoted to human physiology, phrenology, physiognomy, 
pathognomy, and human magnetism !—Some one in the Franklin Messen- 

er, published at St. Albans, Vt., is pouring broadsides into the editor of the 
Wester Journal of Medicine and Surgery, because he did not give suitable 
credit in regard to an article which appeared in the Journal.—Dr. Cross- 
man, with a Mr. M. H. McEwen, of Philadelphia, have been held to 
bail by the Recorder, in the sum of $10,000 each, to answer the charge of 
McEwen’s wife of a conspiracy to produce an abortion.—Dr. Dana, of this 
city, lectured last week on animal magnetism.—Ten Assistants, rumor 
says, are speedily to be promoted, in the Navy, to full Surgeons.—The 
following books have been lately published in London: An Essay on 
Diabetes, by H. Bell, D.M.P., one of the Librarians of the Faculty of 
Medicine of Paris. ‘Translated. by Alfred Markwick. On Rheumatism 
in its various forms, and on the Affections of Internal Organs, more es- 
pecially the Head and Brain, to which it gives rise, by Roderick Macleod, 
M.D. The Madhouse System, by Richard Paternoster. yer se 


 Marrten,—At Beverly, Dr. 8. Stocking, of Boston, to Miss J. J. Wilkinson. 
—At South Bend, Indiana, D. W. C. Willoughby, M.D., to Miss S. H. Meredith. 
—At Sing Sing, N. Y., Dr. J. Brinckenhoff, U. S. N.,to Miss M. G. Waller. 


Number of deaths in Boston for the week ending March 19, 41.—Males, 18 ; Females, 23. Stillborn, 2. 

Of consumption, 8—hooping congh, 2—debility, 3—scarlet fever, 4—throat distemper, 1—Jung fe- 
ver, 3—old age, 1—palsy, 1—scrofula, 1—smalipox, 1—infantile, 4—erysipelas, 1—marasmus, 1—burn, 
2—disease in the knee, 1—child-bed, 1—typhus fever, 1—fits, l1—apoplexy, 1—inflammation of the 
‘bowels, 2—disease of the hip, 


TO LET, 
A PHYSICIAN’s 0 heretofore occupied as such, pleasant and ble, with board in the family if de- 
sired. Apply to Dr. Mann, 16 Summer street. | 
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MEDICAL INSTITUTE OF PHILADELPHIA. 
LOCUST STREET, ABOVE ELEVENTH. 
Tas Course of Lectures wil] commence on Monday, April 4th, and continue until the last of October 
ensuing, with the exception of August, which is a vacation. 
LECTURES 

On Practice of Medicine, by N. Cuapman, M.D., W. W. Gernarp, M.D. 

Anatomy, by W. E. Horner, M.D., Pau. B. Gopparp, M.D. 

Institutes of Medicine, by Samus. Jackson, M.D. 

Materia Medica and Therapeuties, by JoHN bet, M.D. 

Chemistry, by James B. Rueers, M.D., Rosert E. Rocers, M.D. 

Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Children, by Hue L. Hopes, M.D., Wu. Harris, M.D. 

Principles and Practice of Surgery, by Taomas Hanais, M.D., W. Poyntect Jonnston, M.D. 

January 8th, 1842. M 2—2m W. E. HORNER, Secretary. 


Tag undersigned have united for the purpose of receiving students in icine ages. them a 
complete professional education. The following are some of the advan which are offered. 
Students will be admitted to the medical and surgical practice of the Massachusetts General Hospi- 
tal, and to the Infirmary for Diseases of the Lungs. At the Hospital, Dr. Bowditch will deliver a 
course of clinical lectures; and there, but more particularly at the {nfirmary, the students will be 
practised in the physical examination of pulmonary diseases. 
Occasional opportunities will be hud for private practice in midwifery, surgery, &c., in one of the 
largest dispensaries of the city. 
Arrangeinents have been made for an abundant supply of means for the study of practical anatomy, 
and students may feel assured nothing will be wanting in this department. 
A meeting of the students for the purpose of reporting cases, and for medical discussion and criti- 
cism, will be held weekly, under the superintendence of one of the instructers. 
Gentlemen, previous to presenting themselves for their d will be specially and minutely 
examined in the different branches with a view to their credi appearance. 
A regular course of instruction will be given as follows. 
On Diseases of the Chest, and Midwifery, by - Dr. BowpitTcn. 
Materia Medica and Chemistry,by - - - Dr. Wiey. 
Theory and Practice of Medicine, by - - «© Dr. SHattrucx. 
Descriptive and Practical Anatomy and Surgery, by - - Dr. Parkman. 
Rooms for study, fuel, and light, free of 5 ~ ay 
For terms, apply to 8. Parkman, M.D., 7 West street. 
H. l, BOWDITCH, G. C. SHATTUCK, JR. 
O. 18—eoptf H. G. WILEY, 8. PARKMAN. 


NEW QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

AT the suggestion of numerous members of the profession in Boston and its vicinity, the subscriber 
— to issue a quarterly medical periodical, to be called “ Tos New Eneuanp QuarTsa.y 

OURNAL OF MEDICINE AND Surcery.” It is believed that ample materials, of sufficient interest 
and importance, exist, to support with credit both a weekly and quarterly medica! journal in New 
England. With the approbation of the leading members of the profession in Boston, Charles E. 
Ware, M.D. and Samuel Parkman, M.D., have been engaged to conduct the editorial department. 
‘The warmest encouragement and promises of aid in its support have been given, and the medical 
faculty of Harvard University, as well as many of the more prominent practitioners of medicine and 
surgery in thia city, have kindly allowed their names to be publ in connection with the proe- 
pectus, as a testimony of their good will towards the undertaking. 

It is proposed to commence the publication in July next, the No. for that month to be issued, if the 
encouragement is sufficient, as soon as convenient; and after that time the Nos. to appear regularly 
every three months. Each No. will comprise one hundred and fifty large octavo pages, making an 
annual volume of six hundred pages. Price $3 per annum, payable on the receipt of the first No. 

Boston, March |, 1842. D. CLAPP, JR., Publisher. 

As it is desirable that the business connected with this Journal shonld be transacted, as fur as 
sible, directly with this office, pipcsione who are desirous of subscribing are requested to send 
names to the publisher through their respective postmasters. 


ABDOMINAL SUPPORTERS. 
Da. Haynes’s instrument, which is recommended by the profession generally, may now be had at 
the Medical Journal office. Price, with perineal strap, only $4—without, $3,50. By ad 
publisher, No. 184 Washington street, physicians may be readily accommodated. A. 

The Supporters may also be obtained of the following agents:—In New Hampshire, Drs J.A. 
Dana, N. Hampton; A. Harris, Colebrook ; M. Parker, Acworth; J. Crosby, Meredith; E. Bartlett, 
Haverhill; D. Crosby, Hanover; F. P. Fitch, Amherst; J. Smith, Dover; J. C. Eastman, Ham- 
stead; C. B. Hamilton, Lyme; Stickney & Dexter, Lancaster; J. B. Abbott, Boscawen ; . Kendall 
& Co., Nashua. In Vermont, Dr. L. Jewett, St. Johnsbury. L.8. Bartlett, Lowell, Mass. J. Balch, 
Jr., Providence, R. I. 


VACCINE VIRUS. 


-Puywicians in sny section of the United States can procure ten quills shorged with Purg Vaccine 


Vinus, by return mail, on addressing the Editor of the Boston ical and Surgical Journal, enclosing 


one dollar, post paid, without which no letter will be taken from the post office. June 19 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL is published every Wednesday by 
D. CLAPP, JR., at 184 Washington St., corner of Franklin 8t., to whom al] communications must be 
addressed, post paid. It is also published in Monthly Parts, with a printed cover. There are two 


-volumeseach year. J. V.C. SMITH, M.D., Editor. Price $3,00 a year in advance, $3,50 after three 


months, or $4,00 it not paid within the year. Two copies to the same address, for, a year, in 


a distance must be accompanied by payment in advance or sa refer- 
ence. Postage the same as for a newspaper. 
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